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From the Sunday School Times. 
PERSONAL KNOWLEDGE OF CHRIST. 

How may we form a personal acquaintance with 
Christ? It was easy enough for John and Mary, 
and the others who knew Him in the flesh. His 
eyes looked into theirs; they heard His words; 
they sat at His feet, or leaned upon His bosom. 
We cannot know Christ in this way; for He is 
gone from earth, and we ask how it is possible for 
us to have more than a biographical acquaintance 
with Him. If He were a mere man, nothing more 
than this would be possible. It were absurd to talk 
about knowing John personally, or forming an inti- 
mate friendship with Paul. We may learn much 
of the character of these men from the fragments 


. of their story which are preserved in the Scriptures ; 


but we can never become personally acquainted 
with them until we meet them in the other world. 
With Christ, however, it is different. The church 
did not lose Him when He ascended from Olivet. 
He never was more really in the world than He is 
now. He is as much to those who love Him and be- 
lieve on Him as He was to His friends in Bethany. 
He is a present, living Saviour, and we may form 
with Him an actual relation of personal friendship, 
which will grow closer and tenderer as the years go 
on, deepening with each new experience, shining 
more and more in our hearts, until at last, passing 
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through the portal which men misname death, but 
which really is the beautiful gate of life, we shall 
see Him face to face, and know Him even as we 
are known. 

Is it possible for all Christians to attain this per- 
sonal, conscious intimacy with Christ? There are 
some who do not seem to realize it. To them, 
Christ is a creed, a rule of life, an example, a 
teacher, but not a friend. There are some excel- 
lent Christians who seem to know Christ only bio- 
graphically. They have no experimental knowl- 
edge of Him. He is to them at best an absent 
friend,—living, faithful, and trusted, but still ab- 
sent. No word of discouragement, however, should 
be spoken to such. The Old Testament usually 
goes before the New, in experience, as well as in 
the biblical order. , Most Christians begin with the 
historical Christ, knowing of Him before they 
know im. Conscious personal intimacy with 
Him is ordinarily a later fruit of spiritual growth. 
Yet it certainly appears from the Scriptures that 
such intimacy is possible to all who truly believe in 
Christ. Christ Himself hungers for our friendship, 
and for recognition by us, and answering affection 
from us ; and if we take His gifts without Himself 
and His love, we surely rob ourselves of much joy 
and blessedness. 

The way to this intimate experimental knowledge 
of Christ is very plainly marked out for us by our 
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Lord Himself. He says that if we will love Him 
and keep His words, He will manifest Himself 
unto us, and He and His Father will come and 
make their abode with us. It is in loving Him and 
doing His will that we learn to know Christ. And 
we learn to love Him by trusting Him. A dying 
youth looked up into the face of a friend, and with 
troubled tones said: ‘* I want to love Christ; will 
you tell me how?” ‘‘ Trust Him first,” was the 
answer, ‘and you will learn to love Him without 
trying atall.’’ It was a new revelation. ‘I al- 
ways thought I must love Christ before I could 
have any right to trust Him,’’ was the answer. 
Ofttimes we learn to love our human friends by 
trusting them. We see no special beauty or worth 
in them as they move by our side in the ordinary 
experiences of life; but we pass at length into cir- 
cumstances of trial, where we need friendship, and 
then the noble qualities of our friends appear, as 
we trust them, and they come nearer to us and 
prove themselvestrue. In like manner, most of us 
really get acquainted with Christ only in experi- 
ences of need, in which His love and faithfulness 
are revealed. 

The value of a personal acquaintance with Christ 
is incalculable. There are men and women whom 
it is worth a great deal to have as friends. As our 
intimacy with them ripens, their lives open out like 
sweet flowers, disclosing beauty to our sight, and 
pouring fragrance upon our spirits. A true and 
great friendship is ever breathing songs into our 
hearts, kindling aspirations and hopes, starting im- 


pulses of good, teaching holy lessons, and shedding 
all manner of benign influences upon our lives. 
But the friendship of Christ does infinitely more 


than this for us. It purifies our sinful lives. It 
makes us brave and strong. It inspires us eve to 
the best and noblest service. Its influence, per- 
petually brooding over us, wooes out the winsomest 
graces of mind and spirit. The richest flowing, 
and the only perennial and never-failing fountain 
of good in this world, is the personal, experimental 
knowledge of Christ. 


For Friends’ Review. 


THOUGHTS FOR THE HOUR. 


NO. V. 


CHRISTIAN WORSHIP AND CHRISTIAN INSTRUCTION, 


‘«In a meeting at Lammas in Norfolk, a man in- 
quired why the Society of Friends did not read the 
Scriptures in their meetings for worship? I re. 
plied that Friends met on such occasions to worship 
God, and not for the specific object of Christian 
instruction—that God was worshipped by our di- 
recting our attention to Him, and to our own state 
before Him, and lifting up our hearts to Him, ac- 
cording to the feeling we had of our wants, or of 
His mercies to us, or giving expression to doc- 
trine, exhortation, or prayer, according to the im- 
pression of duty, under the constraining of the 
Spirit at the time—that we expected those who met 
at such times were sufficiently acquainted with 
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Scripture to recognize it when quoted, and that we 
enjoined on all our members to read the Scriptures 
in their families daily—that we regarded religious 
worship and religious instruction as different sub. 
jects, each having its proper place, and considering 
the public reading of the Holy Scriptures as re- 
ligious instruction, we did not consider its appro- 
priate place to be our meetings for worship. 
‘¢ JAMES BACKHOUSE.”’ 

The discrimination between Christian worship 
and Christian instruction, which until recently has 
been recognized throughout the Society of Friends, 
seems clearly set forth in the above quotation ; and 
has not a failure to observe this discrimination led 
to much of the weakness and disorder which of late 
characterize some of our meetings? It must be 
evident to a thoughful mind that with many amongst 
us the true idea of Christian worship has given 
place to the feeling that some vocal instruction 
must be provided for in our meetings. Faith in 
the all-sufficiency ot Christ to feed His gathered 
people Himself, either in outward silence, or through 
His anointed servants, appears to be in great 
measure lost, and restless human activities are at 
work devising ways and means, as often said, ‘‘to 
render our meetings more attractive to the young 
people and strangers who attend them.” 

When the blessed reality of spiritual worship is 
thus practically abandoned, it need not be a matter 
of surprise that the time should be occupied by 
readings and various pre-arranged exercises of song 
and sermon, or that dissertations righttully be- 
longing to our First-day schools should be trans- 
ferred to our meetings for worship. 

It has been a trequent remark of latter time that 
the Bible-schools have changed the character of our 
ministry. While these schools tend to store the 
mind with scriptural truth, and to impress the 
precious lessons of the sacred volume, we cannot 
question the value of their work ; but if the notion 
is encouraged that the instruction therein given is 
sufficient of itself to qualify for an exercise in the 


‘ministry, they have surely overskipped their legiti- 


mate bounds, and with a tendency to depend upon 
these and other outward helps, the inevitable result 
must be that in the same proportion the fresh 
springs and clear discernment of a pure gospel 
ministry will be withheld. 

Have not many of us, when attending our meet- 
ings for worship, where reading the Scriptures has 
been an opening exercise, often felt that the so- 
lemnity of the occasion has been marred by the 
untimely offering, and the meeting unsettled, by 
turning the mind away from Him unto whom 
‘‘the gathering of the people must be” to a de- 
pendence upon vocal service ? 

Many of our younger members, at the present 
day, being trained in accordance with views upon 
this and kindred subjects at variance with the views 
of Friends, and harmonizing with those of other 
denominations, the conclusion is a natural one, on 
their part, and which we often hear expressed, that 
‘¢ Friends in reality have no distinguishing views,” 
and this, more especially, since a settled and paid 
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ministry, and the socalled ordinances are advo- 
cated by prominent individuals, who still retain 
their membership in the Society. Should not the 
education of those upon whom the maintenance of 
our Christian principles must depend be regarded 
as a consideration of vital importance, and are we 
fulfilling our solemn obligations, as a branch of the 
Christian Church, if we do not endeavor prayer- 
fully and faithfully to uphold and inculcate them? 
In the words of a modern writer ‘‘ The more 
faithful we are in filling up that place in the body 
which has been assigned us by the Great Head of 
the Church, the greater will be our capacity for a 
true brotherhood with all those who are building 
on the same foundation,—with all who love, serve 
and follow, the Lord Jesus Christ.”” G. W. C. 


Newburyport, First mo., 1886, 





Abridged from an Article in The Star and Crown. 
A DEFENCE OF OUR YEARLY MEETINGS. 








It seems wonderful that a minister of any Chris- 
tian church, or that any intelligent person, should 
need to be satisfied in regard to the absolute neces- 
sity of every religious organization protecting its 
own membership from the insidious or open as- 
saults of dissatisfied persons holding an official po- 
sition within its own jurisdiction; and as to the 
propriety of such church withdrawing its approval 
and its authority from such unfaithful servants, 
while yet able fully to appreciate and to co-operate 
in union Christian work with earnest and devoted 
ministers of the Gospel of Christ of other religious 
denominations. 

The cry of ‘persecution,’ and ‘* bigotry,” 


raised by these persons as they come under the 
judgment of the church to which they belong, is 
not only entirely unfounded, but is simply absurd 


upon its face. 


We are all indeed of ‘‘ one Household,” who 


have been adopted by faith in His dear Son, to be 


** fellow-citizens with the saints and of the house- 
hold of God,”—but we are members of different 
We are all fellow-sol- 
diers of one Grand Army, marching onward for one 


families in that household. 


great purpose, who have enlisted under one ‘‘ Cap- 
tain of our salvation,’’ Christ Jesus; but we are 


members of different regiments in that army, and 


placed in different parts of the field, and we best 


serve our Commander and most efficiently promote 
the general advance of His hosts, by obeying His 
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tice of their fathers, that he was convinced that the 
Episcopal forms of prayer and of ritualistic service 
and the ministerial ‘‘surplice and gown ”’ were of 
Divine institution—and he had felt bound to teach 
and adopt these ; nevertheless he claimed the right 
of ‘‘liberty of action,” and would denounce as 
‘* Bigots’’ and ‘ Persecutors’’ those who denied him 
the full exercise of this liberty, without prejudice 
to his ministerial standing in the Presbyterian 
Church. 

Or suppose that a Baptist minister were to be- 
come satisfied that the Presbyterian form of sprink- 
ling infants and adults, or their mode of cele- 
brating the communion, once in three months, 
were more Scriptural than the practice of his 
church; and that the Calvinistic doctrines of the 
Westminister Assembly were nearer the truth than 
theirs. Picture him, for a moment, declaring this 
radical change in his convictions and in his practice 
to the ‘‘ Baptist Association” ot Munisters and 
Delegates, with a violent asseveration that it would 
be an un-christian and intolerant act, unworthy of 
the nineteenth century, for the Association to with- 
draw his commission as an authorized minister of 
the Baptist Church and his certificate as a member 
in unity with that body. 

Or, let us take the case of a Methodist minister, 
who found the rules of the itineracy irksome, and 
preferred a settled pastorate; or who had adopted 
the doctrine of immersion for adults only, and re- 
fused to baptize in the usual manner the infants of 
his congregation, and to admit any one to the 
‘communion ”’ who had not been immersed; and 
who yet presumed to deny the right of the Confer- 
ence to set him aside or to withdraw its approval 
from such a schismatic Methodist preacher. 

In no case would the cry of *‘ intolerance,” or 
‘¢ bigotry,”’ or ‘* persecution”? for such dismissal, 
have weight with any sensible person. 

The discrimination then is most just and reason- 
able that is made by the Society of Friends, both in 
its estimate and in its treatment, of earnest faithful 
ministers of other branches of the Evangelical 
Church of Christ, and of such restless spirits within 
its own borders as are stirring up ‘‘ discord among 
brethren ;”” while tenaciously holding on to posi- 
tions of influence and authority in the church, 
whose distinguishing doctrines they ridicule and 
assail. 























































HE whose wishes, respecting the possessions of 





repeated marching orders: ‘‘ Zvery man in his 
place, by his own standard.’ Numbers i. 52, and 
li, 2, 17. 

Then, again, what other branch of the Church 
of Christ could do less than the Society of Friends 
has done with such unanimity the past year? 

Let us suppose that a Presbyterian minister should 
become dissatisfied with the ‘* Westminister Cate- 
chism,” or with the simple forms of prayer and of 
pulpit attire approved by his church. Imagine such 
a man coming before the Synod with the announce- 
Ment, perhaps conveyed in most offensive terms 
towards those who still held to the faith and prac- 





this world, are the miost reasonable and bounded, 
is likely to lead the safest, and, for that reason, the 
most desirable life. By aspiring too high, we fre- 
quently miss the happiness which, by a less am- 
bitious aim, we might have gained, High happi- 
ness on earth is rather a picture which the imagina- 
tion forms, than a reality which man is allowed to 
possess. 






















——_—__—_ -o- -_____ 


View the groves in autumn and observe the con- 
stant succession of falling leaves: in like manner 
the generations of men silently drop from the stage 
of life, and are blended with the dust. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF REVIVAL in the Churches, which 
was so manifest last winter, has gtown in depth and 
fervor since September, and 1886 promises to be 
a more fruitful year than 1885 has been. Revival 
notes come from all parts of the country and from 
many denominations. Single churches have al- 
ready gathered in hundreds, in some cases, of new 
converts, In Cobleskill, N. Y., no fewer than 706 
converts have already been received. 

It has been remarked that the Evangelical 
Churches are becoming more cordial and fraternal 
in their relations with one another, and that the 
controversies of a past generation have left scarcely 
a memory behind. The Episcopal Mission may be 
taken as evidence, not only of this feeling of Chris- 
tian fellowship, but of the fact that the denomina- 
tions are fast coming into accord on the subject of 
revivals. —/ndependent. 


THE great bulk of the Hindu population of Iridia 
is formed by the Sudras, who belong to the middle 
classes. The conversion of India is to be achieved 
chiefly throuzh the conversion of the Sudras. A 
missionary says of them: 

‘‘The character of the people makes Christian 
work among them comparatively easy, but at the 
same time slow. They are peaceably disposed, 
easily contented, easily governed, frugal and simple 
in habits, fond of home, and industrious. The 
courtesy with which they receive the missionary, 
the patience with which they listen to his message, 
and their friendliness when they have made his ac- 
quaintance, are very pleasing experiences of our 
work among them. On the other hand, their mo- 
rality is superficial; the chief standard of moral 
life is caste respectability ; there is no scorn of lies, 
no shame at impurity, no high sense of honor. 
Along with extreme scrupulousness as to food, 
there is supreme indifference as to character. They 
are very conservative, and bound by custom. To 
walk unquestioningly in the path of one’s imme- 
diate ancestors, whether that be good or bad, is the 
highest law of duty; to adopt an innovation the 
greatest sin.’’ 

BisHoP WILLIAM TayLoR loves royal as little 
as he does ecclesiastical red tape. He wanted 
to see the King of Belgium the other day, about 
his (Taylor's) proposed trip up the Congo, but he 
was informed that by official routine it would re- 
quire ten days to secure the audience. So he took 
the matter into his own hands, and * walked straight 
to the palace, and in halfan hour got the arrange- 
ment for an early meeting.” The next day he 
went to the palace, and was met by the king at the 
door and given a cordial welcome. We ‘‘ chatted,” 
says the Bishop, forty minutes 

** King Leopold,”” he continues, ‘‘is about six 
feet four in height, well proportioned, high fore- 
head, very open, pleasant countenance, social and 
communicative, and speaks the English language 
well ; and has a high appreciation of America and 
of Americans. He expresses great pleasure in the 
prospect of my planting missions in the Congo Free 
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State, and will gladly co-operate with me in this 
great work by all means at hiscommand. I also 
made the acquaintance of all the heads of the three 
departments of the Congo State, who have their 
headquarters at Brussels. I travelled with M. De 
Brazzi from Africa to Lisbon, and learned many 
valuable lessons from him on African exploration, 
and met Lieutenant Wismann at Madeira, and re- 
ceived the latest and best information about the 
Kasai, opening a water-way into the Tushelange 
country. If we succeed by that route, we will ex- 
tend our Angola missions east and south, instead of 
northeast, which will be better all round.” 

The Bishop, as a wise missionary, always gets 
the good-will of the rulers of the country in which 
he contemplates mission efforts. He had visited 
the King of Portugal a few weeks before he went 
to Brussels, and reported his work in Angola. 


Tue UnireD CuHuRCH OF CHRIST IN JAPAN.— 
This body, originating in Presbyterian mission 
work, held its third Synod near the end of last 
year. The /ndependent says of this assembly : 


I. The Synod was controlled throughout by the 
Japanese members. They outnumbered the foreign 
missionaries more than five to one, and the greater 
part of the business was done by them. The 
moderator and the clerk were Japanese, and most 
of the chairmen of committees were Japanese. 
Manifestly, here was no mere appendage of a 
mission; but the whole spirit was that of an 
independent and self-reliant church. And yet 
noanti-foreign spirit was shown. On the con. 
trary, there was the utmost readiness to listen 
to the missionaries and adopt their proposals. 
The preponderance of Japanese, and the more 
subordinate position of the missionaries, is simply 
the natural outcome of the methods long since 
adopted and designed to accomplish this very end. 
’ IL. The missionaries all rejoice at this result. The 
event justifies their faith. The Synod discussed 
subjects of great importance, with great earnestness 
and wide difference of opinion; but the speeches 
were characterized by dignity, sincerity, good feel- 
ing and much sound sense. All were impressed by 
the intelligence and high character of the ministers 
and elders. They are evidently fitted for their 
posts and are worthy to lead this rising church. 
Every decision was reached after full debate, and 
was made free from all restraint. 

III. Thestatistics show that our Japanese brethren 
are as successful in their churches as in Synod. 
Synod meets every second year, and the tables 
show the progress made in two years. In 1883, the 
Synod reported thirty-two churches, with 2772 
baptized members, including 320 children. Now 
there are forty-three churches with 4160 members, 
including 540 children. The increase is about 
fifty per cent., and is, perhaps, as great as is con- 
sistent with safety. 


WuEN thou discoverest any faults in others, make 
the right use of them, which is, to correct and 
amend the like failures in thyself. 
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HOWARD ASSOCIATION ANNUAL REPORT. 


This Association was instituted in England, under 
the patronage of the late Lord. Brougham, for the 
promotion of the best methods of prevention and 
penal treatment of crime. Its Secretary is William 
Tallack, of London. 

We have space only for a few extracts from this 
Report. 

Parental Responsibility.—Soon after the issue of 
their last annual Report, the Committee of the How- 
ard Association were invited, by the Home Depart- 
ment of State, to contribute suggestions in reference 
to the intended preparation, by the Government, of 
a bill for promoting the {further efficiency of Refor- 
matory and Industrial Schools. 

After taking counsel with a number of their ex- 
perienced correspondents and friends, the Commit- 
tee prepared and forwarded to the Home Office, a 
memorial, from which the following passages are 
taken : 


‘It is matter for much satisfaction that, for a 
period now extending over nearly thirty years, the 
Reformatory and Industrial Schools of this country 
have, in general, been managed with a degree of 
success which reflects great credit upon their officers, 
and also upon the local helpers and committees, 
who have voluntarily and at considerable sacrifice of 
time and money devoted themselves to this service. 

‘‘The Report of the Royal Commissioners ap- 
pointed to investigate the working of Reformatories 
and Industrial Schools, together with the evidence 
given before them by many experienced witnesses, 
indicates in a striking manner two points—first, 
that these institutions have been very efficient, in 
so far as their own inferna/ management has been 
concerned, with some exceptions arising from the 
defective classification of their inmates; secondly, 
that much of the inadequacy as to their results has 
been produced by externa/ influences. 

‘The chief and worst of these is the excessive 
power permitted to undeserving parents and so-. 
called ‘ friends’ of children who have been in 
such institutions. Many of these persons, after 
having neglected their own duties and responsibili- 
ties in regard to their offspring, have, on the ex- 
piration of the children’s detention in Reforma 
tories and Industrial Schools, undone and destroyed 
the work so laboriously and almost gratuitously ac- 
complished for them. In a considerable number 
of instances, parents and relatives have dragged 
back the boys into theft or intemperance, and the 
girls into prostitution and misery. The orphans in 
the school have often, as a class, been the most 
happy as to their final disposal and settlement, pre- 
cisely because they have not had drunken, or cruelly 
selfish, parents to interpose claims upon them. 

‘* One very important point remains to be urged, 
which several years ago was brought under the 
notice of the Home Secretary by the Howard As- 
sociation in a comprehensive document describing 
the Massachusetts system of juvenile ‘prodation’ 
and State supervision. 

‘‘It was there shown that, however excellent 


may be the operation of reformatory or similar in- 
stitutions for the reclamation of criminal or neg- 
lected children, at the cost of the State, or by the 
aid of charity, yet it is much more desirable to 
obviate, as far as possible, a resort even to such 
useful establishments, if other means can be found 
for enforcing or securing a better exercise of the 
responsibilities of parents and relatives ; or, failing 
this, for a more satisfactory disposal of the young 
persons among private families or employers of 
juvenile labor at home or abroad. 

‘* These objects have been so far attained in Mas- 
sachusetts, as to diminish by 50 per cent. the num- 
ber of children sent to reformatories, and to lessen 
in still greater degree a resort to juvenile imprison- 
ment. The means adopted consist in first placing 
under a sentence of ‘ probation,’ or supervision, 
all the habitually vicious or neglected young per- 
sons beore the Courts. This sentence at once in- 
volves a limitation of future parental control, and 
constitutes its subjects wards of the State until their 
majority, or at least to the extent that. they are 
placed under the guardianship of agents of the 
Government, or suitable private persons anthorized 
by such. Where practicable, means are taken to 
persuade or compel the children’s relatives to exer- 
cise the needful care overthem. Failing this, they 
are boarded out in respectable families, or put into 
situations under systematic supervision. When 
these arrangements fail, or are impracticable, resort 
is had to a reformatory or other similar institution. 
Great moral and economical advantages have been 
secured by this system.’’ 

Cumulation of Sentences. —The Howard Associa- 
tion has repeatedly urged, in the columns of the 
principal newspapers, and otherwise, the necessity 
for a gradual but certain cumulation of sentences 
on had:tual offenders, even of a minor grade. But, 
like many other needed social reforms, as yet unat- 
tained, a long and persevering advocacy of this 
principle must be exerted. Meanwhile, its delay 
costs the taxpayers a large sum annually, and also 
involves much misery and evil to thousands of 
wretched offenders whose careers of vice ought 
long ago to have been effectually checked. 

Prison Visitation.—Efficient prison visitors do 
not become such by any State command or ap- 
pointment. They must be sought for, or accepted, 
if suitable, when they offer themselves. And if, 
on experience, they are found to possess the great 
gift of power over the hearts and lives of criminals, 
they should receive the utmost encouragement at 
the hands of the authorities. 

But the discrimination of the necessary qualifica- 
tions for such visitors needs, like most other mat- 
ters, the exercise of common sense and some plan 
of systematic and orderly procedure. The inter- 
course of volunteer visitors with prisoners should 
be made a matter of gradual development, both as 
to its duration and the topics of conversation per- 
mitted. ; 

A chief and most important element of success, 
in this matter, is to have definite aims and subjects 
arranged for. Mere spasmodic, vague, or aimless 
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visits should, in general, not be permitted. There 
must be order and system. If the special object is 
religious instruction, some particular portion of the 
Bible, or other good book, or some selected hymns, 
should be the basis of the interviews. If secular 
education, then some special course of lessons in 
Reading, Arithmetic, Writing, or other useful 
knowledge. If general morals, some regular Lec- 
tures on Temperance, or Thrift, or Kindness to 
Animals, or other duties. The most successful 
prison visitation is that which is regular and orderly 
in its arrangements and definite in its aim. And 
amongst these objects, the ultimate disposal and 
career of the prisoners, on the termination of their 
sentences, should be prominently kept in view, es- 
pecially when the time of liberation approaches. 


The help of the prisoners, after discharge, forms, 
of course, the special function of those Patronage 
or Aid Societies which are happily becoming more 
numerous in most countries of Christendom. But 
the useful service of forming an efficient connection 
between these societies and the objects of their 
care, may be facilitated by extending permission 
for their preliminary visitation of the prisoners be- 
fore the latter have ceased to be such. Men and 
women, like those excellent members of the various 
‘*Prison Gate’ and ‘Police Court Missions,”’ 
who are already manifesting so much zeal for the 
criminal and the fallen, might surely be trusted 
with a more frequent and less restricted access to 
prisoners, during their confinement. 

In order to facilitate, further, the selection of 


suitable persons for prison visitation, it is desirable 
to have recourse, in each district, to a small com- 


mittee of selection and consultation.. This body 
should contain, as members, the Governor and 
Chaplain of the local prison and several of the 
neighboring Magistrates, or other persons of influ- 
ence. The visitors should be encouraged to make 
occasional reports, to such a Committee, of their 
services. Periodical meetings, for consultation, 
should be arranged between the Committee and 
the visitors selected or nominated by them. 

The Committee remark that they have always 
cherished an abhorrence for any sentimental sym- 
pathy with murderers. It has been their object to 
promote the most effectual means possible of re- 
pressing homicidal crime. The chief element of 
this efficiency is absolute certainty in the penalty. 
It is precisely because of the special wacertainty, 
everywhere and in all nations, found to be associ- 
ated with the Capital Penalty in particular, that the 
Committee have (though with some exceptions 
amongst their own members) opposed it, and ad- 
vocated the substitution of the severest secondary 
punishments, as being less subject to the influences 
which are so weakening and so destructive of de 
terrence, in connection with the legislative enact- 
ment of death, which, even in Great Britain, fails 
to be inflicted to the extent of more than 4o per 
cent. per annum, and which, in France, America, 
Italy and elsewhere, fails in a still more egregious 
and mischievous extent. A Parliamentary Return, 
moved for, last year, by Sir Joseph W. Pease, Bart., 
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M. P., shows that in England and Wales there 
were sentenced to death, for murder in the pre- 
ceding three years, 69 persons. Of these 39 were 
executed, or 56 per cent. Hence the capital pen. 
alty, as such, failed to reach 44 per cent. of those 
actually condemned! How many more escaped 
the sentence of death, through the weakening in. 
fluences of that penalty, is another and further 
consideration of importance. 

The tenacity with which so many jurists adhere 
to this penalty, tends to produce, in some coun- 
tries at least, an opposite extreme of shocking 
leniency. For example, in France, this punish. 
ment leads to the flagrant absurdities of ‘‘ extenu- 
ating circumstances,”’ so called. A most horrible 
laxity, truly cruel in its ultimate effects, is thus the 
reactionary result of the enactment of death, a law 
which xo single nation upon earth is able to carry 
out, with any adequate approach to certainty. The 
British 56 per cent. is about the maximum of in- 
fliction anywhere attained ! 

The laxity of the treatment of murder in France 
and Italy, continues to be most shocking. ‘‘ Free 
murder” is almost allowed in the former coun- 
try, to say nothing of the awful prevalence of 
infanticide, as even by professional ‘‘ facheuses 
a anges,” or ‘‘angel-makers!’’ In Italy there are 
many hundred murderers in the prisons. And in- 
asmuch as these are not on the cellular system, 
but congregate, repeated murders have there oc- 
curred even é# prison (!), as the Daily Mews cor- 
respondent recently showed in reference to the 
convict establishment on the Ponza Islands, near 
Naples. One man there, who is better ‘ edu- 
cated ’’ than the others, has committed twenty-one 
murders, besides incendiarisms, and in all he has 
been convicted of forty crimes !’’ 


Whilst reformatory influences have been, at any 
rate in some degree, encouraged, there has been 
maintained in England, a vigilant care that the 
PENAL ELEMENT, which is so essential a part of 
wise criminal treatment, shall not be lost sight of. 

‘¢ The most effectual, and, at the same time, the 
most merciful and beneficent application of the 
penal element, to prisoners, is to secure their ab- 
solute separation from each other, both by day and 
by night. By this we do not at all mean solitude. 
But just what we say—namely, SEPARATION FROM 
EVIL INFLUENCES. Solitude is unnatural and cruel. 
Separation from evil, but mof from good, associa’ 
tion, is a primary principle, a root element of the 
best treatment of criminals. It combines mercy 
and severity, in a special degree. But it must al- 
ways involve, to be genuine, a due series of ar- 
rangements for the FREQUENT VISITATION of each 
prisoner, daily, by the officers of establishments, 
and also by judicious visitors from outside. 

‘¢To render the condition of the brutal wife- 
beater, or of the ‘ bully,’ the murderer, the violator 
and the desperado, any other than sharply penal is 
to inflict a cruel injury upon defenceless women 
and children, and to outrage the just claims of the 
community for due protection against hardened 
and wicked ruffians.”’ 
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The following incident is narrated in an ac- 
count of this remarkable woman (of whom an 
obituary notice is given in another part of this 
paper) by Rhoda M. Coffin, in the Chicago Jnter- 

cean: 


In the spring of 1869 the reformatory was de 
clared ready for the reception of the women of 
Jeffersonville, the most hardened, debased, and 
undisciplined—scarcely a vestige of woman. As the 
carriages containing the prisoners drew up before 
the door, Sarah Smith stood in the doorway dressed 
in her Quaker costume (which she always wore) 
with snow-white cap and handkerchief, and with a 
fine physique and noble beauty, her handsome face, 
as she stood there feeling the force of her position, 
and the work before her, was illuminated by a 
sacred light direct from the Holy Ghost under 
whose inspiration she was then acting. The first 
one brought in by four stalwart officers was a 
woman past middle age, manacled hand and foot. 
She was a murderess, had been incarcerated seven- 
teen years, a most terrible character, the terror of 
all convicts and officers. As they brought her in 
they inquired for the cell in which she was to be 
placed (feeling doubtless as many do now, that 
women could never manage those terrible crea- 
tures). With compassion beaming out of her eyes, 
she directed her to be set down and the chains re- 
moved. They looked astonished and demurred, 


when in the full dignity of her strength she replied : 
‘I command you to unloose her, take off every 
chain, and let her free; she is my prisoner, not 


yours.”” And as the last chain fell, she stepped 
forward, took the vile creature into her arms, aud 
said: ‘‘ My poor child, I receive thee into my arms 
as my child, and I will be a mother to thee, and I 
know thou wilt to me be a faithful child ;’’ and im- 
printing a kiss on her forehead (the first doubtless 
that she had received in many years), she said, 
‘Let us pray.’? Together they kneeled, while Mrs. 
Smith asked the power of the Holy Ghost to come 
upon them, and for power to care for the poor 
woman, and then rising with her arms still around 
her, they walked to the cell, the hardened woman 
a broken, penitent soul. In three weeks she gave 
every evidence of being converted to God. For 
a years she led a meek, humble, self-denying 
e. 

This is an illustration of her power over evil, of 
her government, and of her tact. For thirteen 
years she toiled and suffered and endured, counting 
nothing too dear to be given up for the reforma- 
tion of those coming under her care. Successfully 
she has solved the problem, Can prisoners be 
reformed, and how can it be done? Over 80 per 
cent. of those who have been under her care are 
leading upright lives in their sphere. Her name 
and fame has gone abroad throughout the length 
and breadth of the whole earth, and in the Inter- 
national Congress for the Protection of Childhood 
at Paris in 1883, when her name and work was 
mentioned, the whole Congress rose to their feet 
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spontaneously in reverence for her and recognition 
of her work. 

Dr. E. Wines, in his book on prisons, speaks of 
her as a model prison officer—the best in the world. 


RURAL. 


TuE Potato Rot.—The prevalence of the pota- 
to rot the present season is raising some most im- 
portant questions as regards its nature, the prospect 
of its increase, and the results which may happen 
from its wide spread over the country. I well re- 
member the first appearance of this scourge in its 
native locality, Ireland. its nature was then quite 
misunderstood. 

The enormous disaster called the attention of 
scientific men to the investigation of the so called 
blight, and it was soon discovered to be a fungus. 
After much blundering in the dark, Professor Du 
Barry and Dr. Smith discovered and traced through 
its whole natural history the parasitic fungus, 
found its fruit, or resting spores, and learned how 
and where they passed their dormant stage, and 
how they reproduced themselves in future crops of 
blight and rot. About two years ago an article on 
the subject, with illustrations of the mode of fruit- 
ing of the fungus (Peronospora infestans), was 
printed in your columns, to which those of your 
readers who wish to know what has been proved 
might refer. It gave, as I remember, the exact 
facts as reported by Professor Du Barry and Dr. 
Smith. But these facts wholly conflict with the 
theories mentioned by W. J. F., in his article on 
page 858, to the effect that there are two kinds of 
potato rot, one being blight, and another rot. This 
should be clear to one who understands the natural 
history of this class of fungi, which first appear in 
a preliminary stage of growth or vegetation, as my- 
celium or white threads, which are the counterpart 
of foliage of other plants, and then, in their ma- 
ture state of fruit, as dark spores or seeds. The 
blighted leaves and stalks are filled with the myce- 
lium, which bears the sexual organs, and these, 
fructifying, produce the spores in the vines and 
tubers. It may be that, in some cases, the leaves 
are infested by spores carried in the air, while the 
stems and tubers are diseased through spores in the 
soil. But it is very clear, from certain proof, that 
the disease is the same, whether it appears first in 
the leaves, and is called blight, or only in the 
tubers, and is called rot. 

Knowing the nature of the disease, a remedy can 
be found which is more or less effective. Naturally, 
if we can destroy the seed, the disease is so far pre- 
vented; and as the seed—the so-called resting 
spores, or fruit of the fungus—is found in the stalks 
of the diseased potatoes, and in the blackened tu- 
bers, to wholly destroy these will put out of exist- 
ence so much effective cause of infection ; while to 
leave them to decay on the land, or to rot in ma- 
nure heaps, simply sows the seed for another crop. 
No known means have been discovered to stop the 
disease, once it has stricken a crop; a partial 
remedy has been found in mowing down the vines, 
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and so preventing the spread of the fungus to the 
tubers. This has often been used with advantage, 
although it is a poor resource, excepting that, if the 
diseased vines are destroyed, so much is put out of 
the way of farther mischief. 

Another means of prevention is to plant only 
upon fresh, dry ground, where, or near which, 
potatoes have not been grown for at least three 
years. Very much like its related fungus, corn 
smut, the potato fungus is greatly encouraged by 
the continuous growth of the crop on the same 
ground, or its rapid alternation with other crops. 

Other means of prevention are the use of artificial 
manures—superphosphate of lime and muriate of 
potash especially, instead of vegetable and animal 
manures, avoiding too rich soil and high culture— 
and thorough drainage ; because whatever tends to 
make a rank growth of vine seems to encourage the 
disease. The growth of the crop upon a freshly- 
plowed sod, too, seems to have a beneficial result 
in evading the disease. 

The effect of the disease upon the potato is to 
destroy the starch cells, and cause decomposition of 
the albumen and nitrogenous elements, thus giving 
rise to the intolerable odor of the decayed vines 
and tubers. When the damaged potatoes are 
boiled, they are only injured so far as the partial 
loss of substance. The spores are destroyed, and 
the tnbers may be fed to stock usefully. As a pre- 
caution, every spotted potato should be thus used, 
and a good use for them is to feed them to swine, 
with a portion of corn meal. 
cay of sound potatoes which may have been in- 
fected superficially by contact with spores gathered 
from diseased tubers, they should be kept in a dry 
place, and well dusted over with air-slaked lime, 
which, by its avidity for water, takes the moisture 
from the spores of the fungus, and so destroys 
them. This is a certain preventive of damage, and 
I have found it to be effcctive in stopping decay in 
those potatoes which have been partially touched 
by the rot. Lime has been found also to be useful 
when applied to the soil previous to planting; but 
this I have noticed, in my own case, to have the 
effect of making the potatoes harder to cook, re- 
quiring longer boiling to make them mealy. The 
use of perfectly sound seed—it goes without saying 
—is advisable, and it will be a timely suggestion to 
those concerned that it would be judicious to select 
the sound potatoes now for next year’s seed, and to 
use lime for preserving them.— Zhe Cultivator. 

THERE Is IN AUSTRALIA a plant which, in its 
growth, so much resembles a sheep that, in the 
days of the early settlement, the pioneers were 
often surprised by the apparition of flocks of sheep 
on the distant hills. The plant is of the order 
Compositz, and belongs to the genus Raoulia. It 
grows in a dense kidney-shaped mass about eight 
feet across and three feet high. The leafy branches 
are densely packed together, and the whole mass of 
asnow-white color. ‘The flowers are microscopic, 
and hence there is never any variation in the ap- 
pearance of the vegetable sheep at any season.— 

Lxchange. 
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Ir Is VERY MUCH to be regretted that Gospel — 
work should be anywhere hindered by difference 
of views about sanctification. We have just re- 
ceived a letter from a distant part of this country, 
saying that, during a series of meetings which were 
apparently doing good, a Monthly Meeting has 
been brought into trouble by diverse views and 
teachings upon the subject of sanctification, as re- 
lated to justification, growth in grace, &c. 

An answer, sent, with a trembling sense of re- 
sponsibility, to an inquiry from that quarter, may 
perhaps be of service to others also at the present 
time. It was, in substance, as follows : 

‘‘This is eternal life, to know Thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom Thou hast 
sent.” Is Christ thine, my brother, and art 
thou His?. If not, give thy heart no rest until, 
in answer to thy prayer, by the Spirit, thou 
“hast received the peaceful assurance that thy sins 
are forgiven for His sake, washed away by His 
blood ; and, reconciled to God, thou mayest call 
Him, abba, Father. 

If already long ago reconciled with God through 
faith in Christ, thou yet feelest sensibly some im- 
perfections and failures, pray very earnestly and 
continuously, day by day and hour by hour (not 
in fear but in hope and trust) unto Him whose 
will is our sanctification, that His perfect work 
may be wrought out in thee. Then, do not let 
thy mind be disturbed by questions (which are, 
amongst Friends, Aoddies of unwise teachers) 
about a second definite experience, or the one bap- 
tism of the Holy Ghost, never repeated. There is 
no such doctrine in the Bible. 

No one who has been converted, born of God, 
need ever yield to temptation ; for He will always, 
if we watch unto prayer, with the temptation, make 
a way of escape. But, with continued faithfulness, 
there is a growth in grace, making victory over 
temptation easier and easier, surer and surer ; until 
we become perfected in Christ, to go no more out. 
Every Christian has the privilege of expecting, 
and, with patient perseverance, reaching, this per- 
fection of redemption in the present life. But very 
few reach it all at once. Our readers’ attention 
may be called, in connection with this subject, to a 
short article on ‘‘Shipwreck of Faith,” in our 
numter for First mo. gth, just past ; extracted from 
a discourse lately delivered in New York, by W. 
Hay Aitken. 

















CurIsTIAN WorsuiP and Christian Instruction 
are, as a contributor urges on another page, two 
different things. But they may often, under Di- 
vine guidance, be profitably associated together. 
‘‘ There are differences of administrations, but the 
same Lord.” ‘*When ye come together, every 
one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, hath a 
tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation. 
Let all things be done unto edifying.” It will 
never do, by rule or positive usage, to exclude ex- 
hortation and Christian instruction from our public 
meetings for worship. Neither, on the other hand, 
is it right to conclude that all who have. gifts and 
duties in the instruction of the young, or those less 
informed than themselves, in Bible-schools, are 
thereby made or shown to be called and qualified 
for public ministerial service. 


One part of congregational participation in the 
public meetings of Friends was for a long time, to 
a great extent, ignored or suppressed ; that of brief 
personal testimony or confession of Christ. Being 
revived within a few years, it may now be said that 
it is overdone. Often, one may speak to the con- 
gregation, who might better ‘‘ speak to himself and 
to God.’’ But existing excess in the use of this 
liberty does not contravene the importance of its 
being acknowledged and rightly used. It is not 
the true idea of a Friends’ meeting for all the ser- 
vice, spiritual or vocal, to be monopolized by those 
who are in the gallery. For all, the right word is, 
‘¢ Whatsoever He saith unto you, do it.’’ 


—_———_-o2 ____. 


PATRIOTISM ABOVE PARTISANSHIP.—The prin- 
ciple set forth in the following sentences, from an 
editorial in the last number of the (London) 
Friend, will apply to important subjects coming 
before our own government and people, as well as 
to those under discussion in Great Britain and 
Ireland : 


‘«It is clear that the present condition of Ireland 
is altogether unsatisfactory; equally clear that 
neither of the two great English parties has, unsup 
ported by the other, the power to govern it. Does 
it not follow as a necessary consequence that, so 
far as Ireland is concerned, they mus¢ for the time 
set aside party aims, and with sympathy, justice, 
and firmness for their motto, combine in patiently 
forwarding the true interests of the sister island? 
Is this Utopian? Did not the two parties unite 
with the best results when the Redistribution of 
Seats Bill was before the House? Surely some 
such step may again be taken; the issues at stake 
now are of infinitely greater importance, and there 
seems no alternative.”’ 
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WILLIAM E. GLapsTONE would be remarkable as 
a scholar, if he were not the most eminent of living 
statesmen and administrators of government. He 
is an authority in regard to Homer and the origin 
of ancient mythology, as well as in reference to 
the British constitution and domestic and (not so 
infallibly) foreign policy. But he is not an au- 
thority upon Geology and the past physical his- 
tory of the earth. Therefore he has been taken 
somewhat at a disadvantage lately by Professor T. 
H. Huxley, President of the Royal Society. W. 
E. Gladstone, in the Mineteenth Century (Novem- 
ber number) gave an interesting elaboration of his 
view of the ‘‘ Dawn of Creation and Worship,”’ 
according to his conception of the harmony be- 
tween Genesis and the geological record. Prof. 
Huxley replied in the next month’s number of the 
same periodical, showing that Gladstone’s account 
of the conclusions of geologists was not sufficiently 
modern to satisfy the present demands ot scientific 
opinion. 

If Professor Huxley had debated this question 
with either of two recent American authorities in 
science, Professor J. D. Dana or Professor Arnold 
Guyot, the advantage would not have been upon 
his side. The former of these, Huxley’s peer in 
his own department, has given, in the section on 
Cosmology at the end of his standard Manual of 
Geology, an admirable comparison of the two 
Records of Creation, in Genesis, and in ‘‘The , 
Great Stone Book” of the world, as another dis- 
tinguished writer has called it. It is there shown 
clearly that the anticipation of some of the most 
important discoveries of modern science in the firs‘ 
chapters of Genesis is too manifest and remarkable 
to be accounted for except by acknowledging its 
Divine inspiration. The origination of this scheme 
of ‘*harmony”’ between the Bible and Science is 
credited by Professor Dana to Professor A. Guyot ; 
and the latter amplified it beautifully in his little 
book on ‘‘ Creation ;”” the last work finished before 
his death. ' 

If Prof. Huxley has had an advantage over W. 
E. Gladstone insomuch as the authorities on the 
earth’s history cited by the latter belonged to the 
time of Cuvier, dating perhaps half a century ago, 
it may be remembered that changes of opinion 
among scientific men, based in part on observation 
and in part on speculation, may yet suffer great 
changes within the next fifty years. No finality 
has yet been reached in geological science. Let its 
methods be pursued as industriously and as ration- 
ally as possible ; and let believers in the Bible rest 
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securely on its own evidence, as our authorized 
Text-Book, not of Geology, or of Physical Geog- 
raphy, or of any other kind of materialistic knowl- 
edge ; but of spiritual truth and duty, and of God’s 
dealing with mankind under the Old and the New 
Covenants. 

Professor Huxley speaks of the error of confound- 
ing religion with ‘‘a certain branch of science, 
theology.”” He also defines science as that which 
can be ‘‘ made clear to intellectual comprehension.’’ 
If, then, theology be a branch of science, it is made 
clear to the intellectual comprehension of many 
minds that, accepting its fundamental proposition, 
affirming the existence of God, it is an almost 
axiomatic truth that He can, and probably will, 
manifest Himself to man. Also, that whatever is 
authentically traced to Divine revelation is to be ac- 
cepted on Divine authority, even when it transcends 
in part, ordinary intellectual comprehension. There 
is, therefore, much more left for us, above the 
sciences of material things, than belongs merely to 
the domain of ‘‘ imagination and hope.’?” We 
have Faith, sure and steadfast ; looking ‘‘ beyond 
the veil.’’ It is in accordance with the sanest 
scientific philosophy to examine carefully the evi- 
dences, external and internal, of the Divine origin 
of the Scriptures; and it is equally scientific and 
philosophical, when satisfied that they are an au- 
thentic record of revelation, to obey their moni- 


tion: Jf any man will do the will of God, he shall 
&now of the doctrine. 






































































































































HaAvERFORD COLLEGE Managers’ Report, for 
1885, is very encouraging. The number of stu- 
dents, ninety-three, is greater than ever before; 
and the largest class, nineteen, was graduated at 
the last Commencement. 

The Grammar School, opened last autumn in 
temporary quarters, was attended by twenty-seven 
pupils. The new school-house has since been 
finished, on the College grounds, and was occupied 
in Ninth mo. with forty-five scholars. 

The increase of the number of volumes in the 
Library suggests the need» of a new Hall, for use 
on public occasions and otherwise. President 
Chase anticipates the early requirement of an ad- 
ditional building containing rooms for students. 

The Machine-shop has been recently fitted up 
with steam-power and other conveniences for work 
in abundance. Sixteen students have availed them. 
selves of its advantages during the present year. 
The Museum, Observatory and Chemical Labora- 
tory are all in good working order, and undergoing 
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needed improvements. The practical results of 
required systematic exercise in the Gymnasium, in 
preserving health and increasing power for college 
work, continue to be satisfactory. Important 
changes for the better have been made in the water- 
supply and drainage of the College. 

A fund of $50,000 was made up by the end of 
1885, through a movement originated at the Semi- 
Centennial celebration in 1883. The debt of the 
institution has thus been diminished, and, with the 
present and expected increase in the number of 


students, there is hope that it may be before long 
extinguished. 


Valuable legacies from Edward L. Scull and his 


father, David Scull, are announced ; and especial 
congratulation is expressed on account of the mu- 
nificent bequest of Jacob P. Jones; which, when 


received, will constitute an ample endowment for 


the College. The present writer may be permitted 
to again express the hone that this expansion of 
means will not induce any essential change in the 
plan of the institution. 


A fully equipped college 
is many times better than a half equipped university. 


The Managers’ Report concludes as follows : 
‘¢ It may seem to some of our friends who favor 


these Reports with their attention that the needs of 
the College are ever growing and its wants never 


satisfied. As faithful trustees of the charge com- 


mitted to us, it appears to be our duty to relax no 
effort to present these needs as they occur, if we 
would maintain and increase the efficiency of 
Haverford in the work for which it was founded, 
as ‘a nursery of sound learning and genuine faith.’ 

‘¢ A contemplation of the wider and more con- 
spicuous field which the future promises to open 
impresses us with the responsibility which rests 
upon the Managers and Faculty. 

‘¢ We desire that these may ever remember that 
the discipline of the best regulated educational es- 
tablishment is only a supplement to the training of 
homes controlled by pious and intelligent parents ; 
and if the education we furnish is to bear the mark 
of sterling worth it must be the religious concern 
of all its officers to not only develop the mind and 
strengthen the judgment, but to fasten upon the 
minds of our students those enlightened views of 
Christian principles which will fortify the virtues 
and prepare them to live active and honorable lives 
as humble and consistent Christians.’’ 


———— «me =—_-—_—_ 


THe ANNUAL REporT for 1885 of the Orphan 
Homes at Leominster, England, under the imme- 
diate supervision of Henry Stanley Newman as 
Secretary of the Association, and of the Leominster 
Tract Association of which he is also an active 
manager, comes freighted as usual witn news of the 
good done by these agencies. 











Forty-one orphans have been cared for during 
the year, and the accounts of those who have left 
the Home prove how generally the children form 
well-established Christian characters. 

The Printing Press of the Home gives.a good 
trade to many of the boys, does good clear print- 
ing, and cheapens the cost of the excellent Leo- 
minster tracts, which are familiar to many readers. 
These tracts comprise original as well as selected 
narratives, and their contents are so well chosen 
that they may be used with much confidence, 
taking care only to choose for each case the one 
best fitted to be profitable. Nine millions of these 
tracts have been sent out during the last 25 years. 
Friends’ Tract Associations will find among these 
some of the most satisfactory statements and illus- 
trations of gospel truth, and can scarcely procure 
so large returns for money as by their purchase. 
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SMITH.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Wm. 
J. Hiatt, Dublin, Ind., Twelfth mo. 17th, 1885, Sarah 
J. Smith ; a member and minister of Dublin Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

She was interred at Earlham Cemetery, Richmond, 
Ind., beside her loved husband, James Smith, who not 
quite one year preceded her to their heavenly home. 

She was born Eleventh mo. 31st, 1814. 

An entry of that date in her father's diary reads: 
“A little daughter born this morning. I dedicate her 
to the Lord and to His service.” 

At an early age this came under her notice, rooted 
itself in her mind, and is the key-note of her long and 
useful life. 

At the age of twenty-two she was married to James 
Smith and removed with him to his home, Sheffield, 
where they resided for nine years. It was while there 
that her attention was arrested by the evils caused bv 
strong drink. With her husband she was among the 
first to sign the total abstinence pledge, and labor in 
the cause of temperance. For the sake of a change 
of climate they removed in 1845 to America, and set- 
tled on a farm near Milton, Ind. 

Always interested in educational matters, her in- 
fluence in support of schools, her personal interest in 
the work of pupils, and kind words of encouragement 
for the teacher were of no small value. For some 
years she was one of the trustees of Earlham College 
and was largely influential in the establishment of 
Southland College, in both of which institutions she 
maintained through life a strong interest. 

During the war she spent much of her time in hos- 
pitals, nursing the sick and caring for the dying. After 
its close she was engaged for a time in work among 
the freedmen of the South. 

It was not until she was past middle age that she 
entered upon that great work for which it seemed God 
had raised her up. After her children were all grown 
and settled in their own homes, she became city mis- 
sionary of Indianapolis. 

While here she became deeply interested in the 
falien of her own sex, and through her influence a 
Home for Friendless Women was established. 

Early in life she had been thrilled by accounts ot 
the work of Elizabeth Fry among the prisoners and 
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criminal classes of England, and her heart burned 
that she, too, might do something for the elevation of 
these classes, 

Her experience in the Home brought again these 
desires with added force. With others interested in 


' prison reform she visited the Southern Indiana Peni- 


tentiary, and there saw the great need of a prison for 
women, officered and controlled by women. With 
her accustomed energy she brought the matter before 
the Legislature of the State, and secured the passage 
of a bill providing for the establishment of such an 
institution. With her husband she spent a year in 
England, visiting prisons and reformatory institutions, 
po communicated to the State authorities such plans 
as were deemed advisable tor the erection of the new 
buildings. 

On returning, she was made Superintendent of the 
institution, which comprised two departments—a State's 
prison for female convicts, and a reformatory for girls. 
For eleven years she occupied this position, dealing 
with all classes of evil-doers, from young and way- 
ward girls to the most hardened criminals, Of the 
seventeen prisoners who were first brought from the 
penitentiary at Jeffersonville, seven were under sen- 
tence of life imprisonment for murder. Nearly all of 
those who came under her care became not only sub- 
missive and orderly, but they learned as well to look 
unto Him who is able both to forgive sin and to keep 
from sinning. Her earnest zeal in behalf of the out- 
cast and the fallen won for her a world-wide reputa- 
tion. One writer speaks of her as “a model prison 
officer—the best in the world.” Ex-Governor Conrad 
Baker, who knew her work very intimately, said of her : 
“She is the most wonderful woman of the age, pre- 
pared by God especially to lift up the fallen, and lead 
women on to higher purposes and broader fields.” 

In all her work she had the entire confidence of the 
Governors and officers of State under whom she was 
placed. Acquaintances there formed grew in many 
cases into warm personal friendship. ; 

A striking feature of her work was its great practi- 
cality. She not only knew in a general way what 
ought to be done, but through her keen insight into 
character and her ready invention, was able to devise 
suitable means for dealing with every variety of cases. 
On account of failing health she and her husband at 
length left the Retormatory. Soon he passed away, 
and now, after a most eventful life, she has followed 
him to the presence of the Lord whom she served so 
devotedly. Her work on earth is done, but in the 
hearts of the people she has left an enduring monu- 

ment, and “ being dead, yet speaketh.” 
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THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. 





FIRST QUARTER. 


Lesson V. First month 31st, 1886. 
DANIEL IN BABYLON. 


Gotpen Text.—Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way ? 
by taking heed thereto according to thy word.—Ps. cxix. 9. 


Jeremiah’s sorrowful lament (see Lesson 11) over 
the lost opportunities of his people, though unavail- 
ing as far as the mation was concerned, probably 
produced a marked effect on some of the sndividuads 
who heard it. Amongst these may well have 
been the four noble boys, who within a year or two 
formed part of the first train of captives whom 
Nebuchadnezzar carried away with king Jehoia- 
chin to Babylon. This was in B. C. 604—eighteen 
years before the final siege of Jerusalem recorded 
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in our last lesson. Having followed the downward 
course of the chosen nation to its bitter end we are 
now to take up several instances of individual faith- 
fulness amidst the trials and temptations of the 
captivity. At its very outset we find a mere boy 
boldly taking his stand for the right and influencing 
his three companions to do likewise. Daniel was 
probably fourteen years old at this time, for that 
was the age at which the Persians were accustomed 
to’place a boy under the royal instructors. ‘‘ The 
three years of study (verse 5) would make him 17 
when brought before the king,—the age, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, at which they entered upon the 
king’s service.’’—/usey. He lived through the 
whole of the o years captivity, and is a most 
striking instance of a life of close and loving com- 
munion with the Lord maintained amidst the in- 
cessant duties of prime minister of the greatest 
empire in the world. ‘* Quite a number of critics 
argue that the book which bears his name was only 
in part written by Daniel himself, but that much 
of it should date 400 years later, in the time of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, B. C. 168-164. The real 
chief argument is, that the prophecies of chapter 
II are so exact and definite and full, that they 
must be Aisfory and not prophecy, and therefore 
were written after the event, and are therefore prac- 
tically a forgery. . . . . But these arguments are 
completely answered by Dr. Pusey, the Royal Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Oxford, and by many other 
scholars.’’—eloubet. The one great fact is clear, 
that ‘‘the coloring of the narrative is exactly 
Babylonian. The details of the manners and cus- 
toms ot the Babylonian court are given with an 
exactitude remarkably confirmed by the monu- 
ments, which no writer in Palestine of the third or 
second century, B. C., could have possibly attain- 
ed.’’—Lenormant. The early verses of this chapter 
tell us how, probably immediately after their ar- 
rival in Babylon, some of the noblest and most 
promising boys were selected from the Jewish cap- 
tives to be educated to fill posts of trust at the 
court. 


Dan. i. 8. But Daniel purposed in his heart. 
The expression implies a deliberate and deepseated 
resolve. That he would not defile himself with the 
king’s meat. A special portion, perhaps from the 
royal table itself was set apart for the youths who 
were under training. The ‘‘ meat’’ could scarcely 
fail to include some things which the law of Moses 
had declared unclean, and besides, the devout Jews 
were scrupulous not to eat meat unless it had been 
killed in the Jewish manner. (See Deut. xii. 23— 
25.) Worst of all, they would be liable to have 
food set before them that had previously been 
Offered to idols. Cf. Acts xv. 20. Mor with the 
wine which he drank. That the Jews had already 
noted the evil effects of wine is evident from the 
allusions to it in Proverbs, #. ¢., ch. xx.; xxiii, 
29, 30; xxxi. 6, &c., as well as from the instance 
of the Rechabites. (Jer. xxxv. 1—6.) Yet the 
temptation to the young Jews to fall in with the 
wishes of their conquerors must have been great. 
Tney were separated from their parents and ad 
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visers, captives in a strange land—at the mercy of 

| a despotic and cruel king. A splendid career had 
just opened before them, by their selection from 
among the other prisoners. Their Hebrew names 
had been replaced by names in honor of the Chal. 
dean deities (v. 6). Evidently the wish of their 
tutors was that they should lay aside their Jewish 
peculiarities 7% ¢ofo—and now at the very outset 
came the call to risk their whole future success, 
perhaps their very lives, by taking up a position 
which could not fail to displease those whom it was 
above all things their interest to conciliate. 

9. Now God had brought Daniel into favor and 
tender love. R. V., ‘favor and compassion.” 
See Gen. xxxix. 21; Ps. cvi. 46; Prov. xvi. 7. 

10. Why should he see your faces worse liking } 
Ashpenaz really thought that a luxurious diet was 
conducive to bodily health. Zhan the children 
which are of your sort. R. V. ** Than the youths 
which are of your own age.’’ Zhen shall ye make 
me endanger my head unto the king. Cf. ch. ii, 13; 
ch. iii. 6 and 29, &c. 

tt. Zhen Daniel said unto Melzar. R. V., 
‘unto the steward.’? Perhaps the prince of the 
eunuchs gave him permission to make the experi- 
ment; at any rate, he did not directly refuse it. 
The steward was the officer who had the immediate 
charge of the meals. 

12. Prove thy servants, I beseech thee. There- 
quest was a very moderate one, since any harm 
that could result from ten days of simple diet would 
certainly be easily repaired, yet the time was long 
enough to test the plan. Give us pulse to eat, 
‘*Grain, vegetables, herbs, opposed to flesh, and 
more delicate food.’’—Gesenius. The reason ob- 
viously was to avoid having to eat unclean meats. 
And water to drink. ‘* This, also, was a most 
interesting and important experiment to show that 
wine was not necessary to produce health, fullness 
of appearance, or manly strength and beauty.’’— 
Barnes. 

13. Zhen let our countenances be looked upon 
before thee. The word refers not only to the face, 
but to the whole appearance. 


15. And at the end of ten days their countenances 
appeared fairer and fatter. No doubt the Lord 
blessed their singlehearted devotion to Him, but at 
the same time moderation, and a simple diet has 
been shown over and over again to be conducive to 
health. It is specially important that boys and 
girls, at the time when their physical nature is de- 
veloping, should abstain from all excess in this di- 
rection. Wines, tobacco and unwholesome food 
are undoubtedly more injurious to growing boys 
and girls than to men and women. See I Cor. 
vi. 19. 

17. God gave them knowledge and skill, &c. 
Undoubtedly the Lord does always bless a pure, 
simple life. The mental powers, no less than the 
physical, are stronger and clearer. And Daniel 
had understanding. A\\ four had the wisdom, &c. 
To Daniel alone were given the revela'ions. ‘* The 
divine purpose in this gift was to qualify him for 
transcendent influence in that heathen court and 








From the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
ASTRONOMICAL NOTES. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE OBSERVATORY, Twelfth 
month 24th, 1885.—Several inquiries have been 
made as to the present situation of Saturn in the 
sky. It is in the east in the evening in the constel- 
lation Taurus, and is as bright as a star of the first 
magnitude. Perhaps the best way to locate it is 
by reference to Orion. Orion, in the southeast, 
contains three stars in arow in the ‘* belt.’’ There 
is a bright star (Rigel) in the left foot, and another 
(Betelgeuse) equally bright in the right shoulder. 
Rigel, Betelgeuse and Saturn are in a line, in the 
order named, counting from south to north, and 
the spaces between them are just abont equal. 
Other stars of the first magnitude in the vicinity 
are Capella towards the zenith from Saturn ; Castor 
and Pollux, nearer the horizon to the northward ; 
Sirius and Procyon near the horizon, forming with 
Betelgeuse an equilateral triangle; and Aldebaran, 
above Orion, in the little group of Hyades. 

On the last day of the year the earth is in peri- 
helion, being then the nearest to the sun. The sun 
is about 3,000,o00 miles nearer us than in our 
summer time, and the earth receives six per cent. 
more light and heat from it. Owing to the fact 
that our northern hemisphere is turned partly away 
from the sun, we have it cold; but our winters are 
really considerably tempered by the greater near- 
ness. This will not always be the case, After 
thousands of years the orbit of the earth will shitt, 
and the extremes of heat and cold in the northern 
hemisphere will be greater. 

Every one who looks at the western sky about 
sunset notices Venus now at its brighsest. It is 
half fullin its phase. ‘Though Venus is the nearest 
planet to us, we really know less of it than of 
others, owing to unfavorable causes. When nearest 
to us its brightest side is turned away, and when its 
brightest side is turned toward us the planet is far 
off. It is believed, however, from observations of 
certain spots sometimes seen that it revolves on its 
axis in about the same time as the Earth, and it is 
certain that it has a very dense atmosphere, so that 
we probably never see the body of the planet it- 
self. 

The two comets recently discovered, one at Paris 
and one at Nashville, are very faint objects, hard 
to see ina small telescope. Their computed orbits 
do not seem to promise much for their brightness 
in the future. Doubtless there are multitudes of 
such objects flying about through space, only a 
small proportion of which are everseen. Some of 
them move in closed orbits around the sun, and so 
return again and again. Others travel in vast para- 
bolas, going off in a path whose curvature will 
never bring them back. 

Some idea of what some at least of these comets 
are made of may be inferred from an occurrence of 
last month. Had one of them, Biela by name, re- 
tained its personality, it would have been due in 
these parts on the 27th of November; but Biela’s 
comet did not come. Instead came a great shower 
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of meteors. Reports state them to have been 
abundantly visible in Europe and various parts of 
America. So far as we know, none of these me- 
teors reached the earth, but meteors in general are 
little stones, ignited by their passage through the 
air. Hence a fair inference is that the nucleus of 
cumets is such a collection. The attraction of this 
central mass probably “holds some dense gas 
around itself, and of this the coma and tail are 
made. I. S. 








JUST AS I AM. 


‘¢ At a gathering in the west end of London, the 
Rev. Czesar Malan found himself seated by a young 
lady. In the course of conversation he asked her 
if she was a Christian. She turned upon him, and 
somewhat sharply replied: ‘That’s a subject I 
don’t care to have discussed here this evening!’ 
‘Well,’ said Mr. Malan, with inimitable sweetness 
of manner, ‘I will not persist in speaking of it, 
but I shall pray that you may give your heart to 
Christ, and become a useful worker for Him.’ A 
fortnight afterwards they met again; this time the 
young lady approached the minister with marked 
courtesy, and said: ‘The question you asked me 
the other evening has abided with me ever since. 
I have been trying in vain to find the Saviour; I 
am sorry for the way in which I previously spoke 
to you, and now come for help.’ Mr. Malan an- 
swered her, ‘Come to Him just as you are.’ ‘ But 
will He receive me justas Iam,and now?’ ‘Qh, 
yes,’ said Mr. Malan, ‘gladly will He do so!’ 
They then knelt together and prayed, and she soon 
experienced the joy of full forgiveness through the 
blood of Christ. The young lady’s name was 
Charlotte Elliot; to her’ the whole church is in- 
debted for the pathetic hymn, commencing: 


“«Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that Thy blood was shed for me, 
And that Thou bidd’st me come to Thee, 
O Lamb of God, I come.’ 


‘*Many a heart has been touched by it. Many 
a one has rejoiced in its light. One English lady 
was so struck with it when yet floating about an- 
onymously that she had it printed as a leaflet for 
the benefit of anxious inquirers, with no idea of its 
authorship. It curiously happened while Miss 
Elliot was at Torquay, England, under the care of 
an eminent physician, that he one morning placed 
the leaflet in her hand, saying he was sure she 
would like it. Great was the surprise of both 
parties—she in recognizing her own hymn, and he 
in seeing the author! ’’—Se/ected. 





BREAD Upon THE WarTERS.—A dying tavern 
keeper’s wife, in England, recently gave the fol- 
lowing encouraging testimony, as narrated by the 
evangelist who visited her. He says: ‘‘I was 
asked to go to a public house in Nottingham and 
see the landlord’s wife, who was dying. I found 
her rejoicing in Christ as herSaviour. I asked her 
how she found the Lord. ‘Reading that,’ she re- 
plied, handing me a torn piece of newspaper. I 
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looked at it and found that it was part of an American 
newspaper containing an extract from one of Spur- 
geon’s sermons, which extract had been the means 
of her conversion. ‘ Where did you get this news- 
paper?’ I asked. She answered: ‘It was wrapped 
round a parcel which was sent me from Australia.’ 
Talk about the hidden life of a good seed! Think 
of that—a sermon preached in London, conveyed 
to America, an extract reprinted in a newspaper 
there, that paper sent to Australia,’part torn off (as 
we should say accidentally) for the parcel dis- 
patched to England, and after all its wanderings, 
conveying the message of salvation to a man’s soul 
God’s word shall not return unto Him void.” 


THERE is nothing which, in seasons of affliction, 
or at the painful evening of life, can afford so much 
comfort to the soul as a steady belief of its future 
existence in a happier state: it alleviates the keen- 
est of human woes, and illumes the dark ‘“ valley 
of the shadow of death.’’ 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


I sometimes feel the thread of life is slender, 
And soon with me the labor will be wrought; 
Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender, 
The time, 
The time is short. 


A shepherd's tent of reeds and flowers decaying, 
That night winds soon will crumble into naught ; 
So seems my life, for some rude blast delaying. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, the long-spent time redeeming ; 
Sow thou the seeds of better deed and thought ; 
Light other lamps, while yet thy light is beaming. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the good thou might’st have done, when 
brightly 
The suns to thee life’s choicest seasons brought; 
Hours lost to God in pleasures passing lightly. 
The time, 
The time is short, 


Think of the drooping eyes thou might have lifted 

To see the good that heaven to thee hath taught ; 

The unhelped wrecks that past life’s bark have drifted. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Think of the feet that fall by misdirection ; 
Of noblest souls to loss and ruin brought, 
Because their lives are barren of affection. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


The time is short. Then be thy heart a brother's 
To every heart that needs thy help in aught; 
Soon thou may’st need the sympathy of others, 
The time, . 
The time is short. 


If thou hast friends, give them thy best endeavor, 
Thy warmest impulse and thy purest thought, 
Keeping in mind in word and action ever, 

The time, 

The time is short, 


Each thought resentful from thy mind be driven, 
And cherish love by sweet forgiveness bought ; 
Thou soon wilt need the pitying love of heaven, 
The time, 
The time is short, 


Where summer winds, aroma-laden, hover, 
Companions rest, their work forever wrought ; 
Soon other graves the moss and fern will cover. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


Up, up, my soul, the shade will soon be falling ; 
Some good return in later seasons wrought ; 
Forget thyself, at duty’s angel’s calling, 

The time, 

The time is short. 


By all the lapses thou hast been forgiven, 
By all the lessons prayer to thee hath taught, 
To others teach the sympathies of heaven. 
The time, 
The time is short. 


To others teach the overcoming power 
That thee at last to God's sweet peace hath brought ; 
Glad memories make to bless life’s final hour, , 

The time, : 

The time is short. 


From what thou art each day, whate’er thy station, 
Are new creations good or evil wrought ; 
Seek thou thy joy in others’ elevation. 

The time, 

The time is short. 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 
—Christian Union. 


——_—_——_ ome 


A WINTER ELEGY. 


The summer’s wreath is withered on the plain, 
And autumn’s graver garb of dusky gold 

Lies strewn in sombre glen and silent lane, 
And winter, like a palmer sable-stoled, 

Watches with cold, unsympathetic eyes 

The dying year’s faint, final agonies, 


Ay, summer is no more ; afar I hear 

A heavy sigh and sound among the leaves 
As of the feet of those who bear a bier 

With wailing voices; ‘tis the wind that grieves, 
Seeking through lone, dim vales and woodlands dun, 
The bright, departed children of the sun, 


And I, too, seek in places well-remembered, 
Some lingering token of the vanished hours ; 
But round me lie, all desolate and dismembered, 
The green mid-forest glades and vine-roofed bowers, 
Where peace, like a sweet presence, held her sway ; 
Nothing remains but ruin and decay, 


I loiter by the ivy-mantled wall 
Where cling the shattered nests upon the bough, 
To hear one faint and farewell echo fall 
Of all the music that is silent now ; 
In vain! the seie grass shivers on the hill, 
The rushes moan beside the frozen rill. 


I feel like one in lonely age returning 
To seek repose in haunts of happier years, 
Who stands and gazes round him, vainly yearning 
For one dear landmark that his memory bears, 
Till from his revery by some rude hand shaken, 
He starts and wakes and finds himself forsaken. 
—Selected, CHARLES L, HILDRETH, 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
GREAT BRITAIN.—Parliament opened on the 12th. 
Large crowds had congregated in the vicinity of Par- 
liament House long before the hour for thé beginning 
of the session, and when W. E. Gladstone arrived, he 
was loudly cheered. The vaults of the Houses of Par- 
liament were thoroughly searched, but no indications 
of a Guy Fawkes plot were discovered. 
4 Right Hon, Arthur Wellesley Peel, who is a Liberal, 
4 was re-elected Speaker of the House of Commons 
without opposicion., 

It is thought that the resignation of the Earl of Car- 
narvon, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, is attributed 
to his reluctance to abet wholesale evictions, contem- 
plated by the Government, and which will render the 
Irish desperate. Many of the laboring class have al- 
ready been thrown into that state by long continued 
privations, illustrated by an occurrence at Lismore, in 
County Waterford. The Board of Guardians of the 
Lismore Poor Law Union was holding its weekly meet- 
ing, when a crowd of laborers burst into the room, and 
in menacing language demanded assistance for them- 
selves and their families. They threatened that un- 
less help was soon forthcoming they would plunder 
the neighboring farms in order to obtain means of sub- 
sistence, Michael Davitt approves the proposition to 
buy out the Irish landlords, and suggests an Anglo- 
Irish arbitration commission to settle the terms of the 
purchase. 

A disastrous cyclone, lasting fully thirty minutes, 
has passed over the middle counties of England. The 
railway station at Strattord-upon-Avon was unroofed, 
and traffic on the lines of railroad was stopped for 
some time. A number of cranes were blown over at 
Wednesbury, and two persons were killed at that 
place. Reports from all sections traversed by the 
cyclone say that trees were uprooted, houses unroofed, 
and damage of other sorts sustained, 

FRANCE.—President Grévy's message was sent to 
the Senate and Chamber of Deputies on the 14th. 
His Excellency thanks Congress for his re-election to 
the Presidency, which, he says, proves that the country 
desires a stable Government. A _ republic is, he 
says, the form of government necessary for France in 
view of the importance and divisions of its opponents. 
It is essential that the Left should unite in order to-re- 
alize important and necessary reforms. The Republic 
enjoys the high respect of Europe. France has helped 
in no small degree to maintain the peace of Europe. 

President Grévy has signed a decree granting am- 
nesty to persons convicted of political offences since 
1870, and reducing the sentences of many offenders 
against the common law. 

Count Laubespin has made a donation of 40,000 
francs to M. Pasteur, who is so successful in his treat- 
ment of hydrophobia. 

+ GERMANY.—Emperor William opened the Prussian 
' . Diet on the 14th. In his speech his Majesty said: 
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E “TI am grateful for the love and fidelity of my people 
: and for the benevolent sympathy which has been ex- 
tended to me from foreign countries. Our foreign re- 
3 lations are friendly, and support fully our belief that 


the peace of Europe is sure to continue.” 
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possible to prevent by legal measures, He announced 


railways and canals, as well as other measures that 
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pressing Germans back. 
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The Emperor concluded by ascribing the depression 
in trade to overproduction, which, he said, it was im- 


that bills would be introduced for the construction of 


would be designed to assure the development of the 
German people and prevent the Polish element from 


DomEsTIC.—The House Committee on Coinage or- 
ganized on the 14th, but did nothing else. It is said to be 
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the general opinion of the members “that the interests 
of the country demanded that the committee should 
make as early a report on the silver question as pos. 
sible, in order that the matter might be settled.” 

A member of the House, who is in a position to be 
well informed, makes a statement that has attracted 
special attention in financial and commercial circles, 
“that there is no chance for the suspension of silver 
coinage by the present Congress and that a careful 
canvass of the House leaves no reasonable doubt that 
if the question could be put to a vote, there would be 
at least sixty majority agains: suspension, Under these 
circumstances there is a disposition to look with favor 
upon the compromise presented by a Pennsylvania 
Democratic member of the Coinage Committee.” 

The House Commerce Committee have decided to 
meet the Senate Committee to hear argument in favor 
of the Eads’ Ship Railway scheme across the Tehuan- 
tepec Isthmus, The measure in the furtherance of 
this projected enterprise has made its appearance this 
year under the title of “a bill to incorporate the At- 
lantic and Pacific Ship Railway Company.” The bill 
provides for a guarantee on the part of the United States 
of two millions five hundred thousand dollars aanual- 
ly for a period of fifteen years, making the aggregate 
of the guarantee $37,500,000. 

A delegation from the Travellers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation, which has a membership of 250,000, appeared 
before the Senate Committee on Commerce and peti- 
tioned for “ the removal from the statute books of any 
land laws obnoxious and detrimental to the good of 
our common country,” namely, those under which 
State and municipal taxes are imposed on the com- 
mercial travellers. 

Governor Sherman, of Iowa, in his message to the 
Legislature, says, on the prohibition question, “ that, 
though struggling against the influence of hypocritical 
friends and the vigorous onslaughts of its enemies, the 
law has sustained itself. There is less liquor drinking 
in Iowa than formerly and less crime,” and he urges 
that the law be continued and be made more vigorous, 

The Chamber of Commerce of Halifax, at a special 
meeting on the 13th, adopted a resolution requesting 
the Dominion Government “ to take such steps as may 
lead to negotiations with the Government of the United 
States for a reciprocity treaty between the two coun- 
tries, embracing such trade arrangements as may be 
for the mutual advantage of both, including the fishing 
interests.” 

Advices from Yokohama, received in San Francis- 
co, say that an important change has just been effect- 
ed in the form and constitution of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. “ Hitherto there have been three principal 
offices, that of Prime Minister, Prime Minister of the 
Left and Prime Minister of the Right, which ranked 
in the order named. ‘The Council of State only existed 
in name, having no responsibility and no power 
apart from the three Prime Ministers. As a conse- 
quence, the heads of the Executive Departments were 
not personally responsible for the administration of 
the trusts in their charge. The new reform consists In 
the abolition of the Council of State and the offices 
of Prime Ministers, and the formation of a respon- 
sible Cabinet, consisting of the Chiefs of the Depart- 
ments, with one of their number as President of the 
Cabinet. ; 

«“ From Maine to Texas” isthe measurement given 
of the extent of territory covered by the recent cold 
wave and storm. This is not merely a figure of 
speech. The inland part of Galveston Bay was frozen 
over with ice in some places said to be eight inches 
thick; and onthe coast of Maine great injury was 
done to the shipping. 


































































































